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Deanesley, Margaret. The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval 
Biblical Versions. Pp. xx, 483. Cambridge University Press, 
1920. 

This book appears in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, edited by Professor G. G. Coulton, and is an admirable 
example both of a sane and useful conception of history and of a 
sort of study that students of literature would do well to take into 
account. The object of historical study, it was well said by Droysen, 
is understanding by means of investigation. There is no way by 
which history or literature can be completely understood save by 
careful study of the facts, and such investigation, unless it leads to 
understanding, serves no very useful purpose. To understand, through 
research and the documents, medieval life and thought, or the life 
and thought of any period, is a high and useful aim. 

Miss Deanesley's book is not merely a learned monograph on English 
translations of the Bible; it contributes to a study of the history of 
the freedom of the mind, and to a clearer understanding than we 
have had heretofore of certain aspects of the medieval tradition that 
helped build the English Renaissance. No student either of the 
later medieval period or of sixteenth and seventeenth century life and 
thought can afford to pass it by. For example, certain illustrations 
of the literature of the sixteenth century collected and printed for 
us through the industry of men like Dr. Roll inn and Mr. Fellowes 
and Professor Berdan, find new meanings if read in the light of the 
material set forth in this book, while the background which it 
supplies for the study of Milton's defence of the freedom of the 
mind and of the philosophy of which Milton's whole life and work is 
a cardinal example, increases its claims upon the attention of the 
student of literature as well as of history. 

The story begins with More's Dialogue concerning heresies (1528), 
a controversial work directed against Tindale. In the dialogue More 
gives the views of the intelligent layman of that period to the effect 
that all translations of the Bible are prohibited and sets over against 
this his own belief, as " a devout and instructed catholic, an eminent 
lawyer defending his case, and a fervent admirer of the new learning," 
to the effect that the Wycliffite Bible was heretical, but that orthodox 
translation was not only right and proper but was not objected to by 
the church. Here Miss Deanesley finds her problem, " to put the his- 
tory of English Biblical translation into its European background and 
to consider English medieval translations historically from new 
material." The main field covered by the book, therefore, extends 
from the constitutions of 1408 to the burning of Tindale's Testament 
in 1526, but in her study the author discusses, in separate chapters, 
the prohibition of vernacular Bible reading in Europe from the time 
of Gregory VII, the translation of parts of the Vulgate in England 
before Wycliffe, pre-Wycliffite biblical study by clerks and lay people, 
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and the whole controversy from 1384 to the enactment of the Council 
of Oxford in 1408. In her conclusion Miss Deanesley holds that More 
thought the only objection to Wycliffe's Bible must have been that 
it contained heretical matter. He did not know that the only Bibles 
actually excepted in the prohibition of 1408 were in Anglo-Saxon or 
that the Wycliffite translation could have been objectionable only 
through its heretical prologue. She also shows the error in the belief 
that the late fifteenth century manuscripts of the English Bible were 
copies of earlier translations to which the church had not taken ex- 
ception instead of being the early copies of Wycliffite texts. "The 
attitude of the medieval church," Miss Deanesley remarks, " has thus 
been seen to have been one of toleration in principle and distrust in 
practice." 

Taylor, Henry Osborne. Thought and Expression in the Six- 
teenth Century. Two volumes. Pp. xi, 427; 432. New 
York, Macmillan, 1920. 

These two volumes are in a sense a continuation of The Medieval 
Mind, by the same author, and possess many of the characteristics 
that have made the earlier work so useful. Mr. Taylor writes with 
the enthusiasm that springs from broad learning and intense interest 
in his subject, and he contrives to get this vitality over to the 
reader. This new book, like its predecessor, is not elementary or 
"popular" in style; neither is it pedantic. Its pages are alive with 
interest. Mr. Taylor introduces some almost forgotten worthy, writes 
of him as a man would write of a familiar acquaintance, and presently 
we feel that we are dealing not with bibliographical facts attached 
to some mere name but with a real personality, a man with human 
ambitions and dreams and with some accomplishment to his credit. 
The sest and sparkle of the pages make of the reading of these two 
volumes an adventure. 

There is a further reason why these volumes should be welcomed 
by all students of the Renaissance. We have had many books and 
monographs on one phase or another of that tremendous period: 
treatments of the literatures of the new nations, some of them con- 
fined mainly to one literature and others dealing with literary rela- 
tionships and cross influences; treatments of literature and art, with 
or without historical chronicles ; treatments of their history with brief 
accounts of the literature and the like. But here is an attempt to 
view the period as a whole, a cross section of the intellectual life 
of Europe, a culture history that is concerned not only with one of 
the greatest of the centuries, but also with its foundations, near 
and remote, whence came the civilization that made that century 
great. This task, for a period so complex and vital, a culmination of 
all that had preceded and the beginning of the modern world, is of 
appalling magnitude. Mr. Taylor has much to say, much that he 
has to say is not complimentary, concerning Francis Bacon's temerity 



